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LABOR LEGISLATION IN FRANCE UNDER 

THE THIRD REPUBLIC. 

II. 

Insurance — General. The question of workingmen's 
insurance at the present time easily claims precedence over 
all other efforts now being actively put forth for the accom- 
plishment of social reform in Europe. The action taken 
by European states during the past ten years in regard to 
this matter has been such as profoundly to modify the 
aspect of the labor problem in those countries. The 
elements involved in this problem are of great complexity, 
and we cannot of course within the limits of this article 
enter more than briefly into their consideration. 

Under the head of workingmen's insurance it is usual to 
embrace the three branches : that of insurance against 
accidents, that against sickness, and, finally, that against 
invalidity and old age.* In all three of these branches, 
France has taken very important action within the last 
thirty, and chiefly within the last five or ten, years. 

To understand this legislation, it is necessary to make 
a brief preliminary statement. Though the question of 
workingmen's insurance is generally considered as dis- 
tinctly a modern problem, its rise really goes back a con- 
siderable number of years. As early as 1850, France, by 
the act of June 18 of that year, had created a national 
insurance bank for the provision of old age and invalidity 
pensions for workingmen (caisse nationale des retraites 
pour la vieillesse), which, in spite of many defects in its 
organization, steadily advanced in respect to the importance 
of its operations. 

* Recently attempts have teen made, notably in Switzerland, to provide 
insurance against involuntary unemployment. This contingency, however, is 
not one to which insurance principles are properly applicable, and there is little 
prospect of its great development. See article on " Insurance against Unem- 
ployment," by the author, Political Science Quarterly, September, 1897. 
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For provision against sickness considerable progress had 
also been made. In this instance, however, it was largely 
a matter of private action. As the result of efforts put 
forth during a great many years, France had developed an 
extensive system of mutual aid societies, similar in charac- 
ter and purpose to the British friendly societies, though 
far from as effectively organized. 

As regards the question of accidents to labor, however, 
practically no progress had been made. France was still 
under the regime of the Code Napoleon, the provisions 
of which were practically those known in this country as 
the common law liability of employers, construed in its 
strictest sense. The state, to be sure, had in 1868 created 
a national accident insurance bank (caisse nationale d'as- 
suranee en cas cC accidents), in which workingmen could 
voluntarily insure themselves against accidents, as in a 
private company ; but, owing to its faulty organization, it 
has remained practically inactive. 

To recapitulate, then, the importance of the considera- 
tions involved in workingmen's insurance had in a meas- 
ure been appreciated ; and something of a beginning had 
been made in the way of practical efforts for its provision. 
It was but a beginning, however. Only an insignificant 
portion of the laboring population were in any way pro- 
vided for. Existing institutions were defective, and, as 
then organized, could never hope to provide anything like 
a general system of workingmen's insurance. The prob- 
lem confronting the Republican legislators was, then, either 
the thorough reform of the bases of these institutions, so 
that they should be organized according to correct insur- 
ance principles, or the creation of wholly new sj'stems. 

This task has been resolutely undertaken by the French 
Parliament. Within recent years important and radical 
action has been taken in regard to all three branches of in- 
surance, the result of which is thoroughly to reorganize 
the systems of sick and old-age and invalidity insurance, to 
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make employers responsible for practically all accidents 
to their employees, and to make certain the enormous ex- 
tension of workingmen's insurance in the future. It is 
this action which we wish now briefly to summarize. 

Insurance — Accidents. Of the three kinds of insurance, 
that relating to accidents was of much the greatest ur- 
gency. It is unnecessary here to show the great injustice 
of the old law relating to employer's liability. Its result 
was to throw upon the workingmen all the hardships en- 
tailed by accidents due not only to their own fault, but of 
all the numerous fortuitous accidents, those caused by their 
fellow-workmen, and those whose occurrence, though re- 
sulting from the fault of the employer, could not be so 
legally proven. The vexations and expenses of litigation 
engendered by the system were intolerable. 

The attempt to remedy this has led to uninterrupted 
efforts on the part of the legislature for over fifteen years, 
success only being achieved in 1898 by the act of April 9 
of that year. The points at issue delaying action were 
many. The two chief, however, were whether employers 
should be made liable for all accidents or whether those 
due to the fault of the employees should be excepted, and 
whether or not it should be compulsory upon the em- 
ployers to make the payment of the indemnities certain 
by contracting insurance either in a state or other insur- 
ance institution. A compromise on these points was 
finally effected and the present law enacted. 

This act is one of the most important pieces of labor 
legislation ever enacted by France. Like the German 
and Austrian compulsory insurance laws and the English 
Workmen's Compensation Act, it makes a revolution in 
regard to the obligation of employers to indemnify their 
workingmen for injuries received during their work. In- 
stead of a workingman, when injured, having to bring 
suit to recover damages, this act broadly provides that in 
the specified industries, which include all the principal 
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branches of industrial work, an employee injured by an 
accident not intentionally brought about, causing him to 
be incapacitated for work for more than four days, or the 
heirs of a workingman killed by an accident, shall have 
the right to an indemnity according to a fixed scale of 
benefits, to be entirely paid by his employer. 

The scale of indemnities provided for is as follows : 
(1) in case of temporary incapacity to labor, a daily benefit 
equal to one-half the wages the victim was receiving when 
injured, beginning with the fifth day of incapacity ; (2) in 
case of partial but permanent incapacity, a benefit equal 
to one-half the amount of the loss of wages caused by the 
incapacity ; (3) in case of total permanent incapacity, a 
yearly pension equal to two-thirds of the annual wages 
formerly earned by the victim ; and (4), in case of death, 
the heirs to receive a pension varying from 20 per cent, of 
the annual wages of the deceased for the widow to 15 per 
cent, for each child under sixteen years of age, or 10 per 
cent, for certain other dependents, the total, however, in 
no case to exceed 60 per cent, of the deceased's wages. 

These indemnities, as has been said, must be paid by 
the employer. The only qualification in this imposition is 
that, if the accident resulted from the inexcusable fault of 
the employer, the benefit can be increased within the 
limit that it cannot exceed the wages of the person in- 
jured; or, if the latter was grossly at fault, it can be 
diminished somewhat, according to the circumstances of 
each case. In fixing the indemnity, the important limita- 
tion should be noted that in the case of workingmen earn- 
ing over 2,000 francs yearly the above schedule of benefit 
only applies to that sum, the rate as regards the surplus 
being only one-fourth that of the regular rates. In addi- 
tion to the payment of these benefits, the employers are 
required to defray all medical and funeral expenses of 
injured workingmen, the last item not to exceed a maxi- 
mum of 100 francs in any one case. 
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Thus far the law is very similar to that of Germany and 
Austria. Unlike these countries, however, France refused 
to make it compulsory upon the employers to insure them- 
selves against this risk. In place of this system for mak- 
ing the payment of the indemnities sure and immediate, it 
created a system of guarantees by which the victims of 
accidents have a lien upon the property of their employers 
for the payment of the temporary benefits and medical 
expenses ; and the pensions proper are guaranteed by the 
state oaisse des retraites pour la vieillesse. This institution 
in turn is protected by a special guarantee fund, to be 
created by a special tax levied upon all manufacturers 
and employers coming under the provisions of this act. 

While compulsory insurance was rejected, the great 
desirability of insurance, however, was fully recognized. 
The principle of compulsion was only rejected because it 
was firmly believed that the employers would themselves 
see the necessity and usefulness of insurance, and volun- 
tarily organize institutions for its provision. The act thus 
permits employers to make complete provision against the 
benefits that they may be called upon to pay through in- 
surance. They can thus turn over all the work of paying 
the smaller indemnities to mutual aid societies, provided 
that they make suitable contributions to their support, and 
can in like manner, by making proper payments for this 
purpose, transfer the payments for which they become 
liable to the National Old-age Pension Bank ; or they are 
at perfect liberty to join forces and form mutual insurance 
institutions or cover their risks through existing private 
insurance societies. 

This law but laid down the general principles that must 
be followed in organizing any system for the compensation 
of accidents through insurance institutions. The elabora- 
tion of the details of control and administration has been 
the work of a large number of decrees and special adminis- 
trative orders. The fact that the largest possible liberty 
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was left to the employers to provide for their insurance in 
such manner as they saw best, provided satisfactory guaran- 
tees always existed, has necessarily led to considerable 
diversity of action and consequent complexity as regards 
the supervision and control of each. 

When the law was passed, it could only be surmised 
what action would be taken by the employers to protect 
themselves against the risks thrown upon them by the 
law. In practice, resort has been had to the following five 
methods : — 

(1) A certain number of establishments, either on account 
of their importance, such as railway and mining companies, 
or because the risk of accidents was very small, have pre- 
ferred to carry their own insurance. 

(2) Others have organized, in accordance with the per- 
mission granted by the law, so-called guarantee syndicates, 
or organizations where a number of employers mutually 
guarantee that the obligations regarding the compensa- 
tion for accidents will be duly met. This combination, it 
will be observed, is not one of insurance, properly speaking. 
Its advantages are that it obviates the difficulties and 
expenses of managing an insurance institution. Each 
employer in reality remains his own insurer, the syndicate 
only intervening in case this obligation is not met. A 
decree of February 28, 1899, determines the conditions 
that must be observed in organizing such institutions. 
The most important of the provisions are that, in order to 
give the required stability and guarantee, the syndicates 
must embrace at least five thousand workingmen and ten 
establishments, of which five at least must employ not less 
than three hundred workingmen each. The constitution 
of a proposed syndicate must in all cases be submitted to 
the government for approval. This is not granted until 
it has been critically examined by the Consulting Com- 
mittee on Insurance against Accidents (comitS consulta- 
tif des assurances contre les accidents du travail). 
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(3) Employers have organized true mutual insurance 
institutions. Though likewise subject to the control of 
the state, these societies can adopt any system of contri- 
butions or assessments for raising the funds required that 
is found desirable. As conditions vary so much in differ- 
ent industries this freedom of action is a very important 
one. There are a number of very important accident in- 
surance institutions of this kind, the most important of 
which were voluntarily organized by employers long prior 
to the passage of the act of 1898, making compensation 
compulsory. Among these may be mentioned the funds 
of the comitS des forges de France, of the textile mill 
operators and the sugar manufacturers. 

(4) Resort can be had to the ordinary private accident 
insurance companies operating on the system of fixed 
premiums. 

(5) Finally, insurance can be contracted through the 
National Accident Insurance Bank created in 1868, and 
reorganized by the law of May 24, 1899, so that it could 
accept risks of this kind. 

The relative merits of these different forms of provid- 
ing for the charges resulting from accidents are the sub- 
ject of constant discussion in France. It is impossible at 
this day to determine which will become the most 
important. It would seem that each form has its advan- 
tages as regards certain kinds of industries, and that, 
consequently, there is no reason to suppose that any one 
will prove of such superiority as to drive out the others. 
The competition between the different systems, and the 
consequent practical experiments with different combina- 
tions, are bringing to light many interesting features re- 
garding insurance against accidents, and are contributing 
to the general development of the movement. 

Did space permit, it would be interesting to make a 
more detailed comparison of the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of these different systems. Here, however, 
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we must limit ourselves to a description of the system 
organized by the national accident insurance bank, as it is 
not only national in character, but is bound to exert a 
great influence in determining the tariffs and other condi- 
tions of insurance offered by the privately organized insur- 
ance institutions. Indeed, one of the special advantages 
of having such a state institution is that it furnishes a 
model and standard that must be at least attained by other 
institutions. 

The National Accident Insurance Bank, as created by 
the law of 1868, was organized upon an exceedingly defec- 
tive basis. In order that it might fulfill its legitimate 
function in the new scheme for the compensation of acci- 
dents, it was necessary that it should be thoroughly re- 
organized upon a new basis. This was accomplished by 
the law of May 24, 1899. 

Under the old system, provision was made for three 
grades of insurance, according to whether 3, 5, or 8 francs 
were paid as annual premiums. In case of an accident, 
causing an absolute incapacity for physical work, a pen- 
sion was purchased for the insured from the National Old- 
age Pension Bank by the payment to it of a sum equal to 
six hundred and forty times the amount of the annual 
premium. For permanent incapacity to follow his special 
trade the pension was one-half this amount. In case of 
death the heirs received a lump sum equal to twice the 
annual pension paid for total disability. The amount of 
the pension would vary according to the age of the recip- 
ient at the time it was awarded, in accordance with the 
tables in use by the Old-age Pension Bank. Provision 
was also made for an annual subsidy from the state, fixed 
for the first year at one million francs. 

The crudity of this system is seen from the fact that it 
was not necessarily to be self-supporting, that the basis 
upon which the amount of the pension was calculated was 
largely arbitrary, but most of all that absolutely no ac- 
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count was taken of the principle of trade risks or the dif- 
ference in the liability of accidents in different occupa- 
tions. How little the institution met requirements is also 
seen from the fact that from its organization in 1868 to 
December 31, 1897, it had paid out only 215,000 francs in 
indemnities. 

The law of 1899 changed all this. It provided that the 
bank might insure against accidents comprehended under 
the law of April 9, 1898, as far as those resulting in death, 
total or partial permanent incapacity, were concerned. In 
doing so, however, it provided that the system to be cre- 
ated should correspond to the best actuarial and insurance 
principles. The premiums demanded should be sufficient 
in amount, so that, under no circumstance, should resort 
be had to the state subsidy, authorized by the law of 1868, 
and that all expenses, including expenses of administra- 
tion, should be fully met; finally, that the table of 
premiums should be prepared in taking account of the 
different trade risks pertaining in the different industries 
and occupations. 

The scheme of insurance worked out by the bank in 
virtue of the power conferred upon it by this law is briefly 
as follows : — 

The risks insured against are only those resulting in 
death or permanent disability, whether partial or total. 
No liability is thus assumed regarding accidents causing 
merely a temporary disability for work. As regards the 
first, the insurance can embrace either the payment of the 
pension due the disabled person, or his relatives in case of 
his death, funeral expenses, cost of medical attendance, 
and the daily benefit until the pension begins to run, or 
the pension only. The amount and conditions of the pay- 
ment of the pensions are those set forth in the laws which 
have already been given. 

The most important feature of the system is the tariff 
of premiums prepared in accordance with the trade risk of 
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each industry. This tariff was promulgated May 26, 
1899, and possesses several features of interest. It differs 
from other systems in the fact that it represents merely 
the maximum premium that can be demanded by the bank 
from employers in each industry. The premium which is 
actually required is usually less than that indicated in 
the tariff, its amount being fixed in accordance with 
the information furnished by the applicant for insurance, 
corroborated by other evidence, and, if necessary, by a 
special investigation by the bank, of the methods of work, 
character of plant, and installation of the establishment 
the employees of which it is intended to insure. It will 
thus be seen that practically a separate contract is made 
with each applicant, though in all probability general 
rules for determining the contract will be gradually 
evolved. The provision, however, is altogether an unusual 
one, and it remains to be seen how throwing so much 
responsibility upon the managers of the bank will work 
out in practice. 

As regards the mechanism of the system, the regulations 
require that each employer applying for insurance must 
furnish a list of all his employees to be insured, giving for 
each his name and daily wages or yearly salary received. 
Thereafter, whenever a workingman is employed or dis- 
missed, the bank must be immediately informed, by means 
of a slip torn from a special stub-book. The premiums to 
be paid will of course vary in accordance with these 
changes. The premiums are payable quarterly, and the 
account definitively regulated on the last payment of the 
year in accordance with the changes that have taken place 
in the personnel insured. 

In addition to this system of state insurance an adminis- 
trative machinery was found to be necessary for the in- 
spection and authorization of private insurance schemes. 
This was met by the creation, August 3, 1899, under the 
ministry of commerce and industry, of the division of in- 
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surance and provident institutions {division de V assurance 
et de la prSvoyanee sociale), and the constitution, March 1, 
1899, of the Consulting Committee on Insurance against 
Accidents (comitS consultatif des assurances contre les acci- 
dents du travail). Both of these bodies bid fair to render 
very important services as regards all matters relating to 
workingmen's insurance. Together they perform the 
same functions as the German Imperial Insurance Depart- 
ment, with the exception that the first has also numerous 
other duties in addition to the care of matters relating to 
accident insurance. Among the matters thus coming 
under its control are life, fire, and other insurance, the na- 
tional banks for insurance against death or accidents, and 
the commissions supervising them, all matters relating to 
schemes for insuring workingmen against accidents in 
virtue of the law of 1898, the National Old-age Pension 
Bank, old-age funds of all kinds, and the application of 
the law regarding workingmen's houses and savings- 
banks. 

The Consulting Committee is more in the nature of a 
technical and judicial body. It is composed of twenty-four 
members, representing all the classes and institutions 
interested in the system of insurance against accidents. 
Among the members there are three members of the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries, the actuary of the caisse des dSpdts et 
consignations, a president of a mutual accident insurance 
institution, a president of an accident insurance company 
with fixed premiums, a workingman member of the Superior 
Council of Labor, a president of a trade union, the director 
of the labor bureau, and so on. Its functions thus far 
have been the decision of the numerous questions arising 
regarding the details of the execution of the law. 

The law of 1898, as has been said, related to certain 
specified classes of industrial workers. It has since been 
supplemented by the act of June 30, 1899, which extended 
its provisions to accidents occurring in agricultural work 
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where use is made of machinery run by a mechanical 
motor. Laws have also been passed regarding the in- 
surance of miners and of mariners, which will be elsewhere 
considered. 

Insurance — Sickness, Mutual Aid Societies. In her 
mutual aid societies, France seems to have found the most 
practicable form of purely voluntary insurance against 
sickness. The problem of sick insurance there has, 
therefore, been almost wholly that of the development 
and improvement of these institutions. The history of 
mutual aid societies in France dates back a great many 
years. Their importance became such, however, that in 
1850 the state felt called upon to assume a certain regu- 
lative control over their operations. A special bureau was 
created to look after their affairs, annual reports were 
required from them, and cash subsidies and other ad- 
vantages were granted to encourage their development. 
The societies have steadily advanced in the number 
and the importance of their operations. In 1872 there 
were 5,793 societies, with 691,241 active members, own- 
ing invested funds to the amount of $11,192,242. In 
1892, twenty years later, there were 9,662 societies in 
operation, with a total of 1,503,397 members and invested 
funds to the amount of $37,816,057. The latest statis- 
tics obtainable are those published in the Revue du 
Travail for July, 1900, and relate to the year 1897. 
On December 31 of that year there were reported 
11,355 societies with 1,804,592 members and total assets 
of $50,704,952. 

In spite of the valuable work performed by these socie- 
ties, they were in many instances defectively constituted. 
Organized as they were before the principles of scientific 
insurance were generally understood or practised, this 
was inevitable. Their great defects were these. In the 
first place they were not pure insurance institutions, but 
in many instances partook of the nature of a charitable 
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relief society as well. So much was this the case that it 
was a debated question whether they should be classed as 
charitable or provident institutions. Secondly, the insur- 
ance provided by them was not properly organized. Jus- 
tice was not done between the members, no adequate 
regard being taken of the ages of members joining the 
societies in fixing the dues required of them. The 
different kinds of insurance were not kept distinct, and 
the method of making provision for old-age pensions, 
which the societies began in recent years to offer, was 
radically defective. If the insurance of workingmen 
against sickness was to advance in France, therefore, and 
the societies be made to constitute an effective general 
system of sick insurance, it was absolutely essential that 
they should be so reorganized as to obviate these defects. 
The two great lines along which reform was needed were 
thus : first, the elimination as far as possible of the 
granting of charitable aid; secondly, the reorganization 
of the societies upon a scientific basis, as determined by 
mortality and morbidity tables, and mathematical calcula- 
tions of probable receipts and expenditures. 

It is impracticable to attempt to follow in detail all the 
efforts put forth to accomplish these ends. Since 1881 
measures looking towards the reform of the mutual aid 
societies have been unremittingly pressed in the legislat- 
ure, and bills have repeatedly passed one or the other of 
the houses. Success, however, did not crown these efforts 
until April 1, 1898, when the law now in force was finally 
enacted. 

This law repealed all existing legislation in relation to 
mutual aid societies and in its place substituted provisions 
embodying most of the changes that had been demanded. 
It is one of the most important measures of social legisla- 
tion of recent years, and will undoubtedly result in a great 
advance in sick and old-age insurance. 

It is first specifically stated that mutual aid societies 
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must limit their operations to the granting of insurance 
against sickness, accidents, invalidity, old age, and death, 
and to the defraying of burial expenses. They may, how- 
ever, as purely accessory work, operate employment 
offices and grant aid to the unemployed, provided, how- 
ever, that special contributions are required for these 
purposes. Secondly, all members must enjoy the same 
advantages, except as determined by the amount of their 
contributions and the tables of risks. These sections, it 
will be observed, accomplish the double purpose of limit- 
ing the action of the societies to their legitimate field of 
insurance, and of eliminating the feature of granting char- 
itable aid. The gradual transformation of these societies 
from relief bureaus to pure insurance institutions, which 
had been going on for over fifty years, was therefore finally 
completed. 

A second important change was that whereby more de- 
tailed and methodical statistical returns were required to 
be made to the government, and on their basis the govern- 
ment was ordered to prepare actuarial tables of mortality 
and morbidity applicable to mutual aid societies. It is 
evident that without such tables scientific insurance is 
impossible, yet France will for the first time be in their 
possession in consequence of this law. 

The third fundamental reform introduced by the act 
was that in relation to the provision of old-age pensions. 
It was exceedingly desirable that this form of insurance 
should be encouraged in every way. The mutual aid 
societies had already entered this field ; but, unfortunately, 
a very faulty method of operation had been adopted, and 
little progress was being made. Such societies as chose 
to do so, provided for the accumulation of a special fund 
for the purchase of annuities through the State Old-age 
Pension Bank. The capital of this fund could not be 
alienated, and only its earnings could be used. From 
time to time an annuity could be purchased, and the so- 
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ciety would then designate by vote one of its members 
as the beneficiary. A few thus received pensions, while 
the great majority of the members received nothing. The 
needed reform which was introduced by this act was that 
whereby a separate account should be opened with each 
member. Under this system each individual makes pay- 
ments as he is able for the specific purpose of obtaining 
an old-age pension, and is encouraged to do so by the 
knowledge that he alone will profit by his sacrifices. 
From the standpoint of insurance principles the great 
reform was also accomplished whereby the financial oper- 
ations of old-age insurance must henceforth be kept inde- 
pendent of the other work of the societies, and special 
contributions be required for its provision. The vicious 
system of a general fund is abandoned. Each member now 
knows what his contributions are for and the return he 
can expect for them. Secondly, the government is given 
the power of refusing to sanction the constitution of any 
society whose financial system does not show a proper ad- 
justment of receipts to obligations incurred, or, in other 
words, that the insurance promises made can safely be 
met. 

Other provisions of interest in this act are those whereby 
facility is given to the societies to form unions or orders 
similar to the great friendly society orders of Great Britain, 
and the creation of a superior council on mutual aid socie- 
ties under the ministry of the interior, with the duties of 
supervising the administration of the act and suggesting 
additional legislation as found to be desirable. 

Our sketch of this important law has necessarily been a 
brief one. Enough has been said, however, to show that 
the measure is in every way an advanced and radical one. 
Its result is to put the practice of sick and old-age insur- 
ance in France upon a thoroughly sound foundation, and 
to make possible the development of these two kinds of 
insurance upon a true actuarial basis. As such, it is com- 
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parable in importance with the recent insurance legislation 
of other European states.* 

Insurance — Old-age and Invalidity. The problem of 
the insurance of workingmen against old age and invalid- 
ity is, as has been stated, practically embraced in that of 
the reform, or, rather, reconstitution of the National Old- 
age Insurance Bank. This is true notwithstanding the 
recent act in regard to mutual aid societies that we have 
been considering, as these societies make use of the na- 
tional bank for the provision of this kind of insurance, 
and are thus in reality but little more than intermediaries 
between the workingmen and the bank. 

This institution was created by the law of June 18, 
1850. It is a purely voluntary institution, offering the 
opportunity to such as desire to avail themselves of it to 
provide, by means of the payment of premiums, for a pen- 
sion, after they have reached a certain age or have become 
invalidated. To restrict its operations to the poorer or 
working classes, for whose benefit it was planned, the 
amount of the premium that could be obtained was limited 
to a comparatively modest sum. This law has been re- 
peatedly modified, but without materially changing the 
basis upon which the bank is organized. With the rise 
of the modern movement for workingmen's insurance, 
however, — which may be said to date from the year 1880, 
— increased attention was given to this institution with 
the view to extending its operations as much as possible 
and making its organization correspond more closely to 
approved insurance principles. Within the period covered 
by our sketch, five laws with this purpose in view have 
been enacted by the legislature. Of these, the last two — 
those of July 20, 1886, and July 26, 1893 — are of especial 
importance. They, in fact, provide for the practical reor- 
ganization of the bank. 

One of the great defects of the early legislation was that 

* No report has yet been made showing the results under the new regime. 
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a too high rate of interest was taken in calculating the 
value of the pensions offered, and at the same time a 
sufficient restriction was not placed on the amount of 
deposits that could be made by a single person. This led 
to the use of the bank for purposes of investment ; and, as 
the interest offered was greater than could be earned by 
the bank, the government had to make good the de- 
ficiency. This the laws cited attempt to remedy. The 
rate of interest, which in 1882 had been reduced from 5 to 
4J per cent., was still further reduced, — first to 4 and 
then to 3J per cent. The minimum deposit that could be 
made at one time was reduced from 3 to 1 franc, and the 
maximum annual deposits reduced from 4,000 to 1,000, in 
1886, and again to 500 francs in 1893. The maximum 
pension that could be obtained was also reduced from 
1,500 to 1,200 francs. In explanation of what is meant 
by the limitation of the amount of deposits that can be 
made by the same individual during a year, it should be 
said that the system of premium payments is radically 
different from that practised by private companies. In 
the latter a fixed policy is contracted for, and regular 
premium payments made upon it. This system is not 
adapted to the working classes. The uncertainty of their 
earnings deters them from entering into engagements to 
pay stated sums at stated periods. Under the state insti- 
tution, therefore, each one makes payments as he is able 
to do so ; and the value of the pension he will ultimately 
receive is increased each time that he makes a payment. 
The recent restrictions, it is evident, have for their pur- 
pose to limit the operations of the institution more strictly 
to the laboring classes, and prevent its use for purely 
investment purposes by the well-to-do classes. 

Two other important changes introduced by the law of 
1886 should be noted. Prior to this date the rate of 
interest according to which pensions were calculated 
could only be changed by an act of the legislature. This 
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lack of elasticity menaced on several occasions the pros- 
perity of the bank. The act of 1886 changed this, and 
directed the administrators of the bank to fix during the 
December of each year the rate applicable during the 
succeeding year, taking as their basis the average rate 
earned by the securities in their possession. The second 
change had for its object to increase the independence of 
the bank. The system had been that, as soon as the right 
to a pension accrued, the bank transferred to the caisse 
des depots et consignations securities sufficient in amount to 
secure the payment of the annuity, according to its cal- 
culations. In 1886 this was changed, and complete au- 
tonomy was given to the bank. This was a great 
improvement, in that it put the bank upon a more scien- 
tific basis, by allowing it to calculate more accurately the 
relation between receipts and expenditures. 

We cannot enter into the history of this institution. 
As showing its operations, however, it may be stated that 
during the year 1898 there was paid into the bank for the 
constitution of pensions the sum of 44,543,693 francs. 
Much the greater part of this sum came from large com- 
panies, which made use of the bank for the insurance 
of their employees. At the end of the year 231,071 
persons were in receipt of pensions to the total amount 
of 34,458,491 francs. The average pension was therefore 
149 francs. 

Important as this work is, it is seen from these figures 
that, after all, the bank reaches but a small proportion 
of the French workingmen, and that, probably, not the 
portion the most in need of such provision for their old 
age. The problem of old-age insurance in France — that 
is, of creating a general system to embrace practically all 
workingmen of the country — is, therefore, still an open 
one, and to-day constitutes one of the most important 
social measures actively considered by the French Parlia- 
ment. We have mentioned particularly the legislation 
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in regard to the national insurance bank, inasmuch as it 
constitutes the point of departure for practically all meas- 
ures now being brought forward for the provision of old- 
age and invalidity insurance. These proposals in general 
provide for the continuation of the bank, but introduce 
the important principle that the insurance of employees in 
it shall be compulsory instead of voluntary, distributing 
the expense of premium payments in various proportions 
upon the state, the employers, and the workingmen them- 
selves. That definite action in regard to this matter will 
sooner or later be taken is one of the certainties of the 
future. 

Life and Endowment Insurance for Workingmen. At 
the same time, July 11, 1868, that the national bank for 
insurance against accidents was created, a similar insti- 
tution was founded for providing life insurance (caisse 
national e d' 'assurance en cas de dSces). The act in relation 
to the housing of the working classes, it will be remem- 
bered, provided that use might be made of this institution 
for insuring the lives of persons purchasing houses on the 
instalment plan. By act of July 17, 1897, its sphere of 
activity was still further extended by the provision that 
it might issue contracts for "mixed insurance," or that 
where the policy was payable either upon the death of 
the insured or upon his reaching the age agreed upon in 
the contract. Mutual aid societies were authorized to 
insure all their members collectively or individually in 
this way. The maximum policy was limited to 3,000 
francs, and the age at which the policy should be payable 
could not be greater than sixty -five years. 

The operations of this institution have been extremely 
limited. During 1898 but 99 policies of all kinds were 
issued to individuals for a total capital of 176,487 francs, 
and but 74 policies for collective insurance to mutual aid 
societies embracing 13,955 members. 

Insurance of Miners. In the immediately preceding 
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sections we have considered only that legislation having 
for its purpose the creation of general systems of insur- 
ance. On June 29, 1894, however, a very important in- 
surance law was passed, which relates to the special class 
of mine employees. This law is a radical measure, in- 
tended to settle once for all the question of the insurance 
of miners. For this class of the laboring population the 
principle of compulsory insurance is definitely adopted, and 
under it all mine employees are now obligatorily insured 
against sickness and old age and invalidity. The Work- 
men's Compensation Act of 1898, we have seen, provides 
for their compulsory indemnification when injured by ac- 
cidents. The provisions of this important law can be 
briefly summarized. 

The insurance of all mine employees against both sick- 
ness and old age and invalidity is rendered compulsory 
upon all mine operators. The two operations of old age 
and sick insurance are kept distinct. To provide for the 
first, each mine operator is required to pay into the insur- 
ance funds, provided by the act, a sum equal to four per 
cent, of the total amount paid by him in wages, one-half 
of this amount to be borne by himself, and the other half 
to be deducted from the wages of the employees. This 
percentage can be increased if mutually agreed upon by 
the employer and the employees. The sums thus set aside 
are devoted to the constitution of a fund from which old- 
age pensions will be paid. The option is given to the 
mine operators to make these payments directly to the na- 
tional old-age pension bank or to create special indepen- 
dent funds. In the latter case these funds are subject to 
rigid oversight on the part of the government as regards 
the investment of their funds and the nature of their con- 
stitutions. In all cases, however, the value of the pension 
is determined according to the tables in use by the state 
institution. The amount of the pension is, therefore, in 
proportion to the amount of the earnings of each individ- 
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ual workingman. Those employees, however, who earn 
more than 2,400 francs ($463.20) yearly are considered for 
the purpose of insurance as earning only that amount. 
The age at which the right to a pension begins is fixed at 
fifty-five years, but can be deferred to a later age if de- 
sired, in which case of course the value of the pension will 
be proportionately increased. 

For the insurance of miners against sickness, it is made 
obligatory upon each mine-owner to create an aid or sick 
insurance society, the resources of which are made to con- 
sist of (1) a deduction from the wages of each employee of 
an amount to be determined by the administrative council 
of each society, but which cannot exceed two per cent, of 
the wages received, (2) an equal contribution on the part 
of the employers, (3) the proper proportion of the sub- 
sidies granted by the state to mutual aid societies, (4) gifts 
and legacies, and (5) the product of fines levied for any 
purpose by the employers upon the employees. It is left 
to the constitution of each society to determine the nature 
and amount of relief to be granted to members in case of 
sickness or to their families in case of the member's 
death. The societies are also permitted, if their resources 
are found to be sufficient, to grant medical aid and furnish 
medical attendance to the wives and families of the mem- 
bers. 

It will be seen from this re'sume' that great elasticity 
was given to the system. As regards sickness, it practi- 
cally makes it obligatory upon the mine operators only to 
see that mutual aid societies are organized among their 
employees and to contribute to their support. As regards 
old age and invalidity insurance, the mine-owners are 
given the option of creating independent insurance funds 
for that purpose, of joining with other operators and form- 
ing a mutual insurance institution, or of making use of 
the state old-age insurance bank. The financial obliga- 
tions thus imposed upon mine operators were in practice 
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much mitigated by the fact that many of the most im- 
portant mining companies were already voluntarily main- 
taining such insurance funds. 

Returns of the operations of this law are now available 
for the three years 1896, 1897, and 1898. In the last year 
payments were made to the old-age insurance bank for the 
constitution of pensions on account of 245,587 mine em- 
ployees. The number in 1897 was 218,127. For the pro- 
vision of indemnities in cases of sickness one hundred and 
ninety-one funds had been established at the end of 1898. 
The membership of these funds was 164,434 as against one 
hundred and ninety funds and 138,770 members in 1897. 
The total expenditures were 5,077,869 francs. 

Insurance of Mariners. Articles 262 and following of 
the commercial code, as modified by the law of August 
12, 1898, makes it obligatory upon ship-owners or masters 
to care for sailors becoming ill during the course of a 
voyage. 

The law of April 21, 1898, provided for the organization 
of a special national insurance institution for the insurance 
of all mariners against accidents incurred during their 
work. This institution is annexed to the caisse des in- 
valides, though it has an independent operation, and is 
under the general direction of the ministry of the marine. 

It is hardly desirable to enter into a detailed description 
of the system here created. The important features are : 
that the insurance of all mariners is obligatory ; that the 
funds necessary for the support of the system are derived 
from contributions from the mariners themselves and their 
employers, from gifts or Legacies, and, if necessary, from 
advances by the government. The operation of the 
system is in fact guaranteed by the government. The 
dues required from the sailors or fishermen are fixed at 
half the amount retained from their wages or earnings 
for the support of the fund for invalids, but can in no case 
exceed 2 francs per month. The contributions of the 
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employers must equal that of the dues collected from 
mariners on board their vessels. An exception is made 
in the case of persons engaged in fishing and piloting on a 
small scale. In their case the dues reqiiired are three 
francs in some cases, and four francs in others per person 
employed per annum. 

Regulation of Employers' Funds for the Insurance of 
Workingmen. The extent to which employers of labor in 
France have voluntarily created institutions for the in- 
surance of their employees against sickness, accident, or 
old age and invalidity, is well known. Commendable as 
this action was, many such institutions were organized 
with such a disregard of actuarial principles and of ade- 
quate safeguards that their ultimate inability to meet en- 
gagements, with the consequent hardship to their members, 
was a certainty. Prior to 1895 these institutions were 
subjected to no legal regulation having in view the pre- 
vention of such mistakes. To remedy this, the French 
Parliament passed the law of December 27, 1895. 

This law is, if anything, a too radical measure, as it 
takes away a great part of the freedom of action of em- 
ployers. It provides in the first place that workingmen 
who are members of provident funds established for their 
benefit by employers shall have a prior lien on the prop- 
erty of the latter for all claims they may have in such 
funds in case of the employers' failure or liquidation. In 
the same way they can demand the restitution of all funds 
in such institutions which are not utilized according to the 
requirements of the constitution. 

The act, however, is specially directed to the regula- 
tion of old-age pension funds. Regarding these it pro- 
vides that all moneys retained from the wages of employees 
as well as all moneys that the employers have agreed to 
contribute for the support of these funds must be deposited 
either (1) with the caisse des dSpdts et consignations, where it 
will bear the same rate of interest as that allowed on sav- 
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ings-banks deposits or (2) with the National Old-age 
Insurance Bank, in the way of payments for the insurance 
of the employees ; or (3) with duly authorized insurance 
funds specially created by the employers acting either 
alone or collectively. If the latter practice is followed, the 
organization of the fund must be duly approved by the 
government, and the funds must be invested in certain 
specified classes of securities, such as state departmental or 
communal bonds, obligations of chambers of commerce, the 
credit fonder, loans secured on collateral or in the obli- 
gations of pawn-shops or other institutions recognized 
as of public utility existing in the departments where the 
funds are located. The management of these funds is 
also subject to government supervision. Altogether it 
will be seen that funds created by employers for pension- 
ing their employees are subjected to a very strict system 
of government control. 

In the foregoing the attempt has been made to describe 
only the important labor acts passed during the past thirty 
years. There have, of course, been others dealing with 
minor points. Such, for example, are those of July 2, 
1890, abolishing the obligation of the workingmen's pass- 
book (livret ouvrier), of January 12, 1895, exempting wages 
from seizure except to the extent of one-tenth, of August 
8, 1893, restricting the employment of foreign working- 
men, besides special laws relating to particular industries, 
such as railways and mining. There has also been a large 
volume of social legislation relating indirectly to labor 
matters, such as the law of July 20, 1895, reorganizing 
savings-banks, the law of April 9, 1881, creating a postal 
savings-bank, and the laws of November 5, 1894, and 
March 31, 1899, favoring the development of mutual agri- 
cultural credit institutions. 

Looking back now at the labor legislation of the period 
as a whole, it cannot but be considered as remarkably com- 
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prehensive. Whatever may be the shortcomings of the 
French legislature, it has certainly appreciated the impor- 
tance of the labor problem in the country and the duty of 
the government towards it. There are few important 
fields of reform in which state action could be of avail 
that it has not been exerted. For the fundamental regu- 
lation of labor it has created detailed factory and mining 
codes, setting forth in specific terms the conditions that 
must be observed to prevent accidents and preserve the 
health and comfort of employees. It has restricted the 
employment of women and children, prohibited Sunday 
and night work in factories, except as absolutely neces- 
sary, and more than all has, by successive laws, organized 
a central system of factory inspection, with an adequate 
corps of inspectors to see that the provisions of the law 
are rigidly enforced. 

Regarding the great problem of industrial conflicts it 
has passed laws making possible and encouraging the vol- 
untary arbitration or conciliation of all differences be- 
tween employers and employees. The law goes as far in 
this direction as seems possible under the present organi- 
zation of industry. Concurrently with this the old restric- 
tive laws preventing the free association of workingmen, 
either for the purpose of jointly making demands upon 
their employers or of forming associations for the purpose 
of their mutual advantage, have been repealed, and the 
workingmen given a liberty comparable with that existing 
in Great Britain and America. 

For the securing of information concerning labor condi- 
tions and affording all classes an opportunity to make 
known their opinions and wishes, few countries have gone 
as far as France. In the superior and local councils of 
labor and in the councils of prudhommes both employers 
and employees can freely bring forward their demands and 
have them subjected to carefvil consideration. The labor 
bureau has proven an exceptionally energetic body, and its 
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reports have exerted a great influence in promoting neces- 
sary legislation. The law for the promotion of the organ- 
ization of societies for providing cheap and sanitary houses 
for the working classes has been an exceptionally well- 
devised and successful measure. 

It is in the field of workingmen's insurance, however, 
that the most notable action has been taken within recent 
years. The existing institutions for old-age and invalidity 
and for sick insurance have been thoroughly overhauled 
and reorganized, so as to conform to modern ideas of insur- 
ance principles. A revolution has been enacted in regard 
to the vexed question of accidents to labor. The old idea 
of limited employer's liability, so unsuited to modern con- 
ditions, has been absolutely rejected, and in its place the 
system inaugurated whereby all employees are compulso- 
rily indemnified by their employers for all injuries received 
by them while at work, if not brought about by the gross- 
est carelessness or intent. For the important class of 
miners, whose conditions are peculiar, a complete system 
of compulsory insurance against old age, invalidity, and 
sickness, has, in addition, been provided. 

The above record is one with which France can fairly 
be proud : she has fully kept pace with the other indus- 
trial nations of Europe. In her action there are one or 
two general characteristics that are of great significance to 
the student of methods of social reform. Though accom- 
plishing the most important and salutary changes, these 
measures have in most cases been thoroughly conservative 
as regards direct state action. It is little short of remark- 
able to notice that, in spite of the great socialistic agitation 
which has characterized this period, the mode of action 
advocated by it has received to so slight an extent any 
indorsement in the legislation actually enacted. We are 
accustomed to think of France as a country in which gov- 
ernmental interference is carried to an extreme. Yet in 
her labor legislation we have seen all measures looking 
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towards the direct action of the state defeated all along 
the line. The tremendous pressure brought to bear upon 
the Parliament for the compulsory insurance of working- 
men by the state has been successfully combated. All 
efforts looking to the direct construction of houses for the 
working classes by governmental authorities, either central 
or local, have been defeated, and a measure enacted whose 
purpose is merely to encourage private initiative. Plans 
for compulsory state arbitration of labor disputes have 
likewise been rejected. It is the contest between the 
principles of state and private action which has thus been 
fought in regard to almost all measures of social reform 
coming before the French Parliament, and the triumph of 
the latter, that is the feature of fundamental interest in 
this history of a quarter of a century's social reform. 
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